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| THE MYTH OF THE WHOLE: 
A CONSIDERATION OF QUINE’S VIEW OF KNOWLEDGE 


ROFESSOR Quine’s new book?! is a welcome addition to the 
literature of contemporary philosophy, representing as it does 
the views of one of our most eminent logicians on questions in the 





; theory of knowledge as well as logic, linguistics, and mathe- 
: matics. I can not attempt to discuss everything of importance 
i in it. My remarks will be restricted to the general nature of the 
: author’s approach to the theory of knowledge, especially as it is 
4 suggested by the first two chapters. This, it will appear, will 
d occupy us sufficiently, and I can only hope that my procedure does 
1 not result in an undue caricature or exaggeration of Quine’s po- 
; sition. 
7 Although we do not receive a systematically organized treat- 
; ment of the major problems of epistemology, it is possible to trace F 
in the revelant chapters a characteristic view of knowledge in its 
a relation to experience. I shall call this view Holistic Pragmatism, 
e. ° ° ° 
° an expression the use of which is perhaps not altogether a courtesy 
fo to the author, but which, in lieu of a better, is useful in pointing 
a up the nature of his outlook upon knowledge. 
¢- 1 Willard Van Orman Quine, From a Logical Point of View, Harvard 
3. University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1953, vi, 184 pp., $3.50. The book contains 
it nine chapters, most of which have appeared previously in article form, but 
which have undergone a smaller or larger degree of revision. There is a 
a- valuable short appendix, ‘‘Origins of the Essays,’’ which explains in detail 
l- what has happened to each of them. In the present discussion—I dare hardly 
Je call it a review—I shall be referring mainly to the chapters ‘‘On What There 
L. Is’? and ‘‘Two Dogmas of Empiricism,’’ of which the first appeared in the 
. Review of Metaphysics (1948), and the second in the Philosophical Review 
(1951). The changes in these are minor. As for the remainder of the chap- 
an ters, Quine points out that his two main themes, ‘‘the problem of meaning, 
it- particularly as involved in the notion of an analytic statement,’’ and ‘‘the 
IS. notion of ontological commitment, particularly as involved in the problem of ¢ 
ld universals,’? run through the entire set. Some of them treat in greater par- 


ticularity ideas which occur in the two papers mentioned. Each of them is 
worth painstaking study. I mention their names here to give the reader an 
idea of the scope of the book: ‘‘The Problem of Meaning in Linguistics,’ 
“Identity, Ostension and Hypostasis,’? ‘‘New Foundations for Mathematical 
Logic,’’ ‘‘Logie and the Reification of Universals,’’ ‘‘Notes on the Theory 
of Reference,’’ ‘‘Reference and Modality,’’ ‘‘Meaning and Existential In- 
ference’? 
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A convenient way of bringing out the approach lies in eon. 
sidering how it tends to deal with the problem of the réles of 
invention and discovery in human knowledge. Quine seems to 
have two attitudes towards this question. On the one hand he 
tends to view it as non-significant and spurious, but on the other 
hand he tends to view it as significant and non-spurious. 

The first attitude is evinced by remarks in the chapter on 
‘‘Identity, Ostension and Hypostasis,’’ in which the problem of 
separating out how much of knowledge is contributed by language 
and how much is a reflection of reality is spoken of as ‘‘perhaps 
@ spurious question.’’ The reason given for this assertion is what 
some have called the linguacentric predicament. For to answer the 
question we would have to talk about the world as it is independently 
of linguistic conceptualization and compare it with the world 
conceptualized. But talking about the world has to be done in 
some language and hence already involves a conceptualization of 
it. Thus we can never catch reality naked to compare with reality 
conceptualized, so as to see what the conceptualization introduces 
which was not originally there, or what of reality is included in the 
conceptualization. It follows also that we can not decide which 
conceptual scheme of knowledge is to be accepted by employing the 
realistic standard of correspondence with reality, so that our situa- 
tion is that of Neurath’s tinkering sailor, who has to rebuild his 
ship on the open sea with nothing to carry him along except the 
ship itself in process of being rebuilt. 

The second attitude, according to which Quine tends to view the 
problem of invention and discovery as significant, appears in the 
treatment of questions of what he calls ‘‘ontology.’’ These are 
questions concerning entities admitted by given languages or con- 
ceptual schemes. Thus one language (the phenomenalistic) would 
not admit physical objects as entities whereas another (the physical- 
istic) would. In this context Quine thinks that from what he calls 
the ‘‘epistemological’’ viewpoint a genuine distinction can be made 
between convenient myth and literal truth. This distinction seems 
one between what is and what is not due simply to human con- 
trivance, and thus suggests that the problem of distinguishing them 
is significant and indeed soluble. 

Whether the two attitudes are compatible needs to be con- 
sidered later. In the meantime it will be useful to have before us 
a more definite account of each. 

The linguacentric predicament is not the only reason why Quine 
tends to reject the invention-discovery distinction. A second, per- 
haps weightier, reason derives from consideration of linguistic 
significance. Modern empiricists, Quine thinks, have long been 
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the victims of a pernicious error about language, which consists in 
supposing that statements (or their truth) can be analyzed into 
two components, one linguistic and the other non-linguistic. (In 
extreme cases, the non-linguistic factual element is supposed to 
disappear, resulting in ‘‘analytic’’ statements.) Two particularly 
virulent forms of the error are singled out for special criticism: 
the dogmas, as Quine calls them, of the analytic-synthetic distine- 
tion and of reductionism. 

The analytic-synthetic dogma is the belief that the truth of 
statements is a resultant of two factors, meaning (or something 
analogous) and experience, such that analytic statements are true 
by virtue of meaning (or something analogous) alone, whereas 
synthetic statements require recourse to experience. 

The dogma of reductionism (neglecting so-called radical re- 
ductionism of the sort encountered in Carnap’s Logische Aufbau 
der Welt, which Quine disposes of as suffering from a failure in 
principle, and concentrating on so-called attenuated reductionism ) 
is the belief that for each synthetic statement S there is a unique 
set of possible sensory events which would confirm S§ and a unique 
set of possible sensory events which would disconfirm 8. Thus 
every synthetic sentence would have an isolable, distinguishable 
counterpart in experience, its own empirical meaning, so to speak; 
and experience would then be able to dictate whether or not the 
sentence was to be accepted into the body of knowledge. 

Quine says the two dogmas are identical at root: they both 
suppose that statements have a linguistic and a factual component, 
the latter ‘‘boiling down’’ to a range of confirmatory instances. It 
may be doubted, however, that they are identical throughout. 
There could be a sharp distinction between analytic and synthetic 
even though there were no isolable counterparts of individual 
synthetic statements in sensory experience. For instance, suppose 
the statement ‘‘The current in this galvanometer coil is 2 amperes’’ 
is clearly and distinctly synthetic and that there is a sharp dis- 
tinction between analytic and synthetic in our language. Still 
from this statement plus formal logic and pure mathematics alone 
we can not infer anything about a deviation of the galvanometer 
mirror; we need theory, other statements about the apparatus, 
ete. as Duhem has shown, to achieve the statement of observable 
consequences. Thus the above statement does not have its own 
isolable counterpart in experience. 

Nevertheless there seems to be an element common to the two 
dogmas which is of particular interest here. It consists in the 
supposition that the statement is the wnit of significance, involving 
the conception that a single statement can somehow be significant 
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on its own. Let us call this the statement theory of significance, 
(Quine does not use the expression. ) 

That the statement theory of significance is a common element 
of the two dogmas appears from the following considerations, 
(1) If the analytic-synthetic distinction obtains, then one can speak 
of statements as being synonymous or non-synonymous. Thus two 
statements are either equisignificant or not. This clearly treats 
statements as being significant even if one hesitates, as Quine does, 
to move on to say that they ‘‘have meanings.’’ (2) The reduction- 
ist dogma, which supposes that the factual content of a statement 
is a range of confirmatory experiences, tends to treat this range ag 
the ‘‘empirical meaning’’ of the statement. In this respect the 
reductionist dogma is nothing other than the verification theory of 
meaning. Thus the statement is again treated as being significant, 
a unit of significance. 

If we add to the statement theory of significance the thesis that 
among synthetic statements only empirical statements are sig- 
nificant, we get what might be called an empirical-statement theory 
of significance (also an expression not used by Quine). Histori- 
cally, Quine notes, the British Empiricists adopted the term as 
unit of empirical significance. Modern thinkers of the Russell- 
Carnap orientation adopt the statement as unit of empirical sig- 
nificance. But he is convinced that both these units are too small. 
What is needed as unit is the whole of the language of knowledge. 
‘But what I am now urging is that even in taking the statement 
as unit we have drawn our grid too finely. The unit of empirical 
significance is the whole of science.’’ 

Why does Quine think that the common element of the two 
dogmas is erroneous? Why is it an error to suppose that state 
ments are individually significant? His reasons consist in his 
various arguments against the analytic-synthetic distinction. The 
arguments are developed with all the admirable clarity and in- 
genuity one expects from the author. And one must admit that 
they have a high degree of cogency.?. The result, Quine thinks, is 


2 They are in brief as follows: 


(1) We can not define the analytic as that whose opposite is impossible 
or self-contradictory, for these latter terms are as much in need of clarifica- 
tion as is ‘‘analytic.’’ 

(2) Kant’s definition is limited to categorical statements, and besides 
the notion ‘‘contained in’’ is metaphorical and in need of clarification. 

(3) If we try to define the analytic as what is true by virtue of meaning 
alone, we must separate meaning from reference, and when this is done we 
recognize that meanings must be abandoned as obscure intermediary entities. 

(4) Carnap’s state-description method (a statement is analytic if true 
for every state-description in the language) succeeds only if all atomie 
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that it can no longer be maintained that the truth of an individual 
statement can be distinguished into a linguistic and a factual com- 
ponent. ‘‘Taken collectively,’’ he says, “‘science has its double 
dependence upon language and experience; but this duality is not 
significantly traceable into the statements of science taken one by 
one.’? This seems to imply that one can not attribute anything 
like individual significance to a statement, but only to something 
more complete. 

And the consequence for the invention-discovery distinction is 
that while science depends upon both human and non-human 
factors, one can not distinguish the two factors within science. 
Thus one can not distinguish statements which are true by inven- 
tion (or convention, or logic, or language, or meaning) from others 
whose truth is dependent upon experience or discovery. 

Having rejected the language-fact distinction, Quine offers a 
holistic view as alternative, a view which recognizes the inescapable 
presence in knowledge of both empirical reference and human de- 
cision, but which refuses to separate them. Both operate in a kind 
of functional relation to each other and on the whole of the language 
of knowledge. There are no empirical tests or conventional de- 
cisions regarding statements individually. Every test and every 
decision reverberates through the whole, affects and is affected by 
the whole, so that in every empirical test the whole of our knowl- 
edge is tested and in every decision the whole fabric is decided on. 
Or perhaps better, the distinction between test and decision also 
breaks down. 

Further, a greater importance seems to attach to human artifice, 
with regard to the whole, than to correspondence with reality. 
Quine speaks of the language of knowledge as a ‘‘man-made fabric 
which impinges on experience only along the edges.’’ From re- 


sentences of the language are mutually independent. Hence it depends on the 
notion of independence, which is as hard to define as ‘‘analytic.’’ 

(5) Except in the case of explicit conventional introduction of new nota- 
tion, the attempt to define the analytic as that which is true by definition 
founders on the fact that definition rests on prior relations of synonymy, 
which is itself in need of clarification. 

(6) And synonymy seems a blind alley, for if we try to define it in terms 
of interchangeability in all contexts salva veritate, it turns out that in ex- 
tensional languages interchangeability is not the criterion of cognitive syn- 
onymy whereas, although it is the criterion in intensional languages, such 
languages are intelligible only if we already know what analyticity is. 

(7) Finally, the appeal to semantical rules to define the analytic fails 
because such rules help us only in so far as we already understand the notion 
of analyticity. They do not help us to gain this understanding. 
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marks in a paper not included in this volume,’ together with others 
in the book, one can piece together the following description of 
Quine’s Whole of the Language of Knowledge. 


(1) It is a whole of language, containing an infinity of said or 
appropriately sayable phrases and sentences. 

(2) The system is interlocked. The phrases and sentences are 
related amongst each other. 

(3) The system is keyed to sense experience, by psychological 
association or conditioned response, here and there. 

(4) This keying is not accomplished by a one-one correspondence 
between separately established statements and separate experiential 
material. ‘‘There is no separate meaning, in terms of direct ex- 
perience, for the statement that there is a table here, or that there 
is a planet somewhere in outer space.’’ ‘‘As Pierre Duhem urged, 
it is the system as a whole that is keyed to experience.’’ The links 
are heterogeneous and sporadic. 

(5) The experiences to which the system is linked do not 
uniquely determine the system. Picturing the system as a field of 
force with experience constituting its boundary conditions, the 
boundary conditions do not uniquely determine the field. ‘‘No 
particular experiences are linked with any particular statements in 
the interior of the field, except indirectly through considerations 
of equilibrium affecting the field as a whole.’’ ‘‘Total science, 
mathematical and natural and human, is similarly but more ex- 
tremely undetermined by experience. The edge of the system — 
must be kept squared with experience; the rest, with all its elabo- 
rate myths or fictions, has as its objective the simplicity of laws.” 

(6) In consequence of this mode of keying and determination 
we can not speak of the empirical content of an individual state- 
ment. Any sentence may be held either true or false by readjusting 
others. This holds for statements of mathematics, logic, and on- 
tology as well as others. 

(7) Hence differences between logical or mathematical or on- 
tological statements and other statements are differences of degree 
rather than kind. If, for example, we think of (a) sense-experience 
statements, (b) physical-object statements, (c) theoretical state- 
ments of physics, logic, or ontology, we may picture them as at 
increasing distances towards the center of a sphere whose periph- 
ery is experience. Some are more, some less, ‘‘germane’’ to eX- 
perience, where germaneness is ‘‘a loose association reflecting the 
relative likelihood, in practice, of our choosing one statement rather 
than another for revision in the event of recalcitrant experience.” 


8*¢Qn Mental Entities,’? Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, Vol. 80 (1953), pp. 198-203. 
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Thus the differences are differences in the degree of tenacity with 
which we cling to given statements or classes of statements in the 
face of ‘‘recalcitrant experiences.’’? We are most stubborn about 


ontology and logic, least so about sense-experience statements. 


Such is the holism of what I have called Quine’s holistic prag- 
matism. It remains to describe the pragmatic aspect of it. 

Once we surrender the statement as unit of empirical significance 
we can no longer view scientific method as a way of testing the 
truth of individual statements. If the unit of significance is the 
whole, then what is tested is always the whole. And since we have 
only one whole, what is tested is always the total articulation of 
members within the whole. The alternatives are always with regard 
to inclusion or exclusion, arrangement or rearrangement, of ele- 
ments of the whole. They cau be as grand as deciding between in- 
corporating or not incorporating in our ontology the theoretical en- 
tities of physics or the abstract entities of classical mathematics, or 
they can be as minute as deciding between admitting or rejecting a 
memory of having had a cup of tea yesterday afternoon. Quine 
believes that every such decision, whether great or small, affects the 
distribution of the whole, reverberating in its effects upon all mem- 
bers of the whole, changing however slightly their epistemic char- 
acteristics. For significance is entire and pervasive, not atomistic. 
And since there can be no question of comparing the whole system 
with some bits of experience in the way in which realistic corre- 
spondence theory thinks of the test of truth, the decision among 
alternatives is not guided by seeing whether what one means or 
says is there in experience as one meant or said it. The problem 
of empirical testing is rather that of fitting and arranging the 
“disordered fragments of raw experience’’ (shades of Bradley!) 
into the total scheme in a satisfactory way. The question of sci- 
entific method is then, What defines satisfactoriness of fit? It 
can not be, as we have seen, correspondence; knowledge is not a 
map or picture of reality or experience; what is it? 

The answer is a form of pragmatism. Science is instrumental. 
It is a ‘‘tool for predicting future experience in the light of past 
experience.’’ Its statements are not reducible to experience in the 
way of the older reductionisms of Locke or Carnap. Its entities 
are ‘‘conceptually imported into the situation as convenient inter- 
mediaries—not by definition in terms of experience, but simply as 
irreducible posits comparable, epistemologically, to the gods of 
Homer.’’ The difference between the gods and the electrons is 
one of degree rather than kind. The electrons are more efficacious 
in ‘working a manageable structure into the flux of experience.’’ 
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Thus the primary test of the language of knowledge and of any 
of its parts is whether it does its job well, whether it fulfills its 
function well. 

As to what is involved in this efficiency, Quine offers no ex. 
tended treatment. He mentions efficacy in communication and 
efficacy in prediction as basic epistemological requirements. Else. 
where (‘‘On Mental Entities’’) he says that we make our decisions 
‘‘ultimately . . . by considerations of simplicity plus a pragmatic 
guess as to how the overall system will continue to work in con. 
nection with experience.’’ There seem, however, to be different 
kinds of simplicity, e.g., epistemological simplicity such as would 
be possessed by a phenomenalistic language-scheme and physical 
simplicity such as would be possessed by a physicalistic language- 
scheme. Sometimes Quine speaks of economy as simplicity (‘‘On 
What There Is’’). Also there is elegance or conceptual economy 
which is both a means to a pragmatically acceptable scheme (for 
it makes matters psychologically easy and manipulable) and an end 
in itself, possessing esthetic value, pursuable where pragmatic con- 
siderations do not forbid. 

This pragmatism Quine thinks of as more perfect than that of 
Lewis, Carnap, and others. For while they think we pragmatically 
choose language forms, etc., alone (i.e., that we pragmatically 
choose the @ priori but not the a posterior’) Quine thinks that there 
is no fundamental difference between a priors and a posteriori, so 
that for him pragmatic choice reigns supreme (or at most merely 
abetted by esthetic considerations) over the entire domain of 
knowledge. 

Thus we see how, when Quine is in a mood to wipe out distine- 
tions like those between analytic and synthetic, a priori and a 
posteriori, language and fact, invention and discovery, logic and 
physics, he is led to a holistic pragmatism. But he is also some- 
times in a mood to retain distinctions like fiction and fact, myth 
and literal truth, and to this mood we now turn. 

There is a point of view from which the question of what in our 
knowledge and language is due to human contrivance and what not 
seems, for Quine, to be significant. It is what he calls the epistemo- 
logical point of view. In terms of his conception of this point of 
view he believes he can make a distinction between literal truth 
and convenient myth. This distinction is relative, in that what is 
literal truth taken in one connection is convenient myth taken in 
another, except perhaps for an initial literal truth which does not 
have the character of convenient myth in regard to some other 
literal truth. From this viewpoint we get a sequence (or perhaps 
@ more complex structure) in which the phenomenalistic con- 
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ceptual scheme is epistemologically prior. This is followed by a 
physical-object conceptual scheme which is a convenient myth 
from the phenomenalistic point of view: ‘‘simpler than the literal 
truth and yet containing that truth as a scattered part.’’ Beyond 
the physical-object scheme lies the Platonistic scheme, which ad- 
mits classes and attributes of physical objects and which is 
“from the point of view of a strictly physicalistic conceptual scheme, 
as much a myth as that physicalistic conceptual scheme itself is 
for phenomenalism.’’ The idea, then, is that a contracted ontology 
is literal truth in comparison with an expanded ontology. Also 
Quine seems to suppose (at least in ‘‘On What There Is’’) that there 
is one scheme, the phenomenalistic, which is most contracted, with 
no expansion over a lower scheme, and which expresses a literal 
truth which plays the réle of myth to no lower literal truth. 

Let us turn briefly to the phenomenalistic and physicalistic 
schemes. Quine’s conception of literal truth at the lowest level, 
the phenomenalistic, is expressed by his phrase ‘‘ play-by-play re- 
porting,’’ which suggests a kind of elementary description. ‘‘Im- 
agine,’’? he says in introducing the notion of a phenomenalistic 
scheme, ‘‘. . . that we have devised the most economical set of 
concepts adequate to the play-by-play reporting of immediate ex- 
perience. The entities under this scheme—the values of bound 
variables—are, let us suppose, individual subjective events of sensa- 
tion or reflection.’’ That is, by employing an ontology containing 
only ‘‘individual subjective events of sensation or reflection’’ we 
are able, on this supposition, to give an adequate description of all 
immediate experience. Hence such a description counts for literal 
truth. Our language, presumably, refers only to realities (im- 
mediate events of experience) directly confronted and simply re- 
flects those realities without introducing any further reality be- 
hind them, any unexperienced or unexperienceable objects. This 
seems closely akin to (though not exactly identical with) a corre- 
spondence theory at the lowest level. 

In relation to the phenomenalistic scheme, the physicalistic 
scheme is but a convenient myth. Its function is the reduction of 
the complexity of the flux of immediate experience to ‘‘a manage- 
able conceptual simplicity.’’ It achieves this simplification by 
associating ‘‘myriad scattered sense events’’ with ‘‘single so-called 
objects.’? (Obviously simplicity is not enough; and there are 
different ways of simplifying. But we have seen that Quine recog- 
nizes and even stresses other pragmatic functions, and would pre- 
sumably do so here if called upon.) Given this function, why is 
the physicalistie scheme mythical? Because not every statement 
about physical objects can be translated without remainder into 
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phenomenalistic language, as reductionism believed. Hence we 
must conceive physical objects as ‘‘ postulated entities which round 
out and simplify our account of the fiux of experience,’’ or as 
“irreducible posits.’’ Such posits or postulated entities are myths 
from the standpoint of the level below them, the phenomenalistic 
level. From the point of view of the lower ontology the additional 
entities of the higher ontology are seen as invented and fictitious, 
i.e., not really existing but only imagined for some purpose or other. 
The purpose in the case of scientific myths (as distinct from non- 
scientific ones, though no doubt this too is only a matter of degree) 
is ‘‘working a manageable structure into the flux of experience.” 
Also, good myths should be believed in: ‘‘For my part I do, qua 
lay physicist, believe in physical objects and not in Homer’s gods; 
and I consider it a scientific error to believe otherwise.’’ Thus 
modern science has not only its Credo but also its heresies. 

Similar comments might be made concerning the relation of 
the physicalistic to the Platonistic scheme (of which mathematics 
isa part). The Platonistic scheme introduces a higher myth which, 
while useful as is evidenced by the way in which mathematics sim- 
plifies physics, yet remains a myth, a device introduced for prag- 
matic purposes though superfluous from the standpoint of the lower 
ontology. 

The ‘‘epistemological’’ approach thus affords a way of treating 
the question of myth-truth, invention-discovery, as significant. It 
is a question of entities in an ontology. The ontological contents 
of a language can be ascertained by inspecting its use of bound 
variables: to be is to be the value of a variable. And then certain 
entities can be said to be mythical relative to a given ontology, as 
physical objects are mythical relative to the phenomenalistic on- 
tology. (Perhaps too the laws of fictitious entities would be said 
to be fictitious though useful principles, where useful.) 

Yet, following Quine’s account, mythicalness seems not merely 
relative. For the phenomenalistic scheme is epistemologically prior 
on his view, so that while mythicalness is relative to the epistemo- 
logical point of view, yet taking that point of view the phenomenal- 
istic scheme seems closest to experience and seems to introduce 0 
fictitious or mythical entities. Its entities seem entirely, or at least 
almost entirely, realistic, whereas a physicalistic scheme introduces 
entities which do not correspond to given experiences, but serve 


4‘‘*No’’ is probably too strong a word here, since it is likely that Quine 
would hold that many adequate phenomenalistic languages are possible which 
eut up the flux differently, choice among which is pragmatic. Thus there is 


perhaps something ‘‘invented’’ even in a phenomenalistic language and 
ontology. * 
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rather to simplify the flux. There seems thus to be an element of fic- 
titiousness in the physicalistic scheme which is absent from the 
phenomenalistic scheme. We have got beyond mere description, 
“play-by-play reporting,’’ to something else. And it seems then 
that the element of fiction in knowledge, from this standpoint, de- 
rives from passage beyond the function of description of immediate 
experience. At least, it so seems at the level of transition from 
phenomena to physical objects. 

Is there any incompatibility between Quine’s holistic prag- 
matism and his theory of myth? 

The matter is puzzling. He speaks as though we can add 
entities to the phenomenalistic scheme, thus getting a physicalistic 
scheme, of which the phenomenalistic is then a part. Yet on his 
holistic pragmatism you must not expect that such indifferent addi- 
tion is possible. For if you introduce new linguistic elements you 
have a new whole, and the significance-quality of the parts, since it 
is not separable, will be changed. Hence the new whole no longer 
really contains the old phenomenalistic scheme, but something else 
that only resembles it superficially. E.g., you can now infer from a 
“‘phenomenalistic’’ statement consequences which you could not 
earlier infer. Is it still the same ‘‘statement’’? If, then, the new 
linguistic elements constitutively affect the older ones, effectively 
changing them as significant portions of discourse, how can one 
argue that physical objects are more mythical than phenomenal 
events? For, so to speak (the context of Quine’s thinking seems 
almost to invite the idiom), the physical objects will ‘‘enter into’’ 
the phenomenal events and help to constitute them what they are. 
Similar remarks would also hold for the relation between Platonic 
objects and physical objects. 

Outside this book, in ‘‘On Mental Entities,’’ Quine argues 
against the very sort of entity which he attributes to the phe- 
nomenalistic scheme, conceiving the flux of experience as itself 
“a polluted stream, polluted by prior cognition,’’ thus admitting 
mythical elements into it. That is, we have in this paper exactly 
the puzzling fact just referred to. 

It would seem, therefore, either that Quine first introduced his 
theory of myth on the basis of an acceptance of the possibility of 
a purely phenomenalistic scheme, and then later, as a result of the 
development of his holistic pragmatism, saw that the first theory 
was invalid—but then the whole question of myth dissolves and 
the problem of invention-discovery becomes insignificant, or that 
Quine wishes to retain the epistemological distinction of myth and 
literal truth—but then there appears to be some incompatibility 
between that distinction and his holistic pragmatism. 
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There are two comprehensive questions to be asked about Quine’s 
position, namely: 


(1) Is holistic pragmatism tenable? If so, we apparently have 
to accept the insignificance of the problem of invention and dis. 
covery, replacing it by detailed examination of the different ways 
in which pragmatic choices are made. If not, there remains a dis. 
tinction to be clarified. 

(2) Is Quine’s theory of myth tenable? L.e., is the distinction 
between invention and discovery adequately handled by Quine’s 
method of comparing ontologies from the so-called epistemological 
viewpoint ? 


In discussing these questions I shall consider the first in three 
aspects: holism, the analytic-synthetic distinction, and reduction. 
ism. The second can be dealt with more briefly. 

Quine seems to think that the failure of a statement theory of 
significance would lead to a holistic theory. The argument seems 
to be: since you can not attribute meaning to single statements, only 
the whole of the language of knowledge can be the unit of sig- 
nificance. 

But why the whole of cognitive language? Why not a part! 
In what way, for instance, does my discovery that I have forgotten 
whether I boarded the train at 12:12 or 12:13 p.m. affect the 
sunspot theory of economic crises? Is it not a dogma to suppose 
that the whole of the language of knowledge is involved in every 
cognitive decision? And if only a part, can not one state that part 
as a single statement-by-conjunction? Do we not then have rather 
large scale compound statements as units of empirical significance! 

What is it really that leads Quine to holism? I think it is his 
view that holism is the only alternative to reductionism (that a 
coherence theory is the only alternative to a verification theory). 
He seems to think of reductionism as the theory that every (syn- 
thetic) statement has an isolable, distinguishable counterpart in 
experience, that for each (synthetic) statement there are the two 
ranges of possible sensory events, the confirmation-range and the 
infirmation-range. He also seems to think of the verifiability 
theory of meaning as identical with reductionism, so that to assert 
that single statements are empirically significant would be the same 
as asserting that single statements are reducible to experience. 
Now since single statements are not thus reducible to experience— 
as the arguments of Duhem and others show—it would follow o 
this identification that single statements are without empirical sig- 
nificance. And since only complexes of statements are confirmable 
or infirmable, only the complex, ultimately only the whole, cat 
really be empirically significant. 
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But suppose one denies the identification. Suppose one refuses 
to take ‘‘S is empirically significant’’ as synonymous with ‘‘S is 
reducible to experience.’’ Then the fact that single statements are 
not reducible to experience would not entail the consequence of 
denying empirical significance to them, i.e., it would not entail 
giving up the statement theory of significance. 

This confronts us with a problem, however. Why should one 
deny the identification? Why should one want to maintain that 
single statements can be significant as such? Especially, why 
should one want to maintain this in view of the fact that single 
statements are not reducible to experience (single statements, that 
is, other than sense-data statements, if there are sense-data)? Are 
we not forced to say that single statements are not individually 
significant? Must we not turn to some form of holism as a theory 
of meaning ? 

I do not think we must. What, after all, do we want of notions 
like meaning and significance? In science we want our language 
to be an efficient instrument of prediction and communication— 
which Quine himself views as the primary requirement. Language 
is efficient in this way if we know as clearly, precisely, determi- 
nately as possible what to do with it in the linguistic circumstances 
relevant to science. E.g., we have to know about sentence 8S, 
whether or not it entails sentence S,. If we do not know this, 
we do not know what to do with S, in relation to S,. More gen- 
erally, we need to be able to determine clearly and distinctly what 
are called ‘‘logical’’ relations among statements (and terms). Asa 
consequence each statement needs to have a clear and distinct logical 
role in our language. When we know the réle, we know what we are 
committed to in maintaining the statement. And when we know 
this, we may be said to ‘‘understand’’ the statement in the sense of 
“‘understand’’ relevant to science, and the statement may be said 
to be understandable, intelligible, significant, or meaningful. 

Thus we can take as the significance or meaning of a statement 
something uniquely connected with its logical réle, e.g., the set of 
all synthetic consequences, in the case of synthetic sentences, de- 
rivable from the statement by logical means alone. This ‘‘mean- 
ing’’ is not reducible to a set of potential observation statements— 
particularly if the statement has no observation-consequences-—yet 
it is characteristic of the single statement, and its presence and 
degree of determinacy help to determine the usefulness of the 
statement as a part of language. 

The alternatives open to us, therefore, are not a holism of mean- 
ing vs. reductionism, but rather holism vs. logical determinacy of 
statements. And we see that science requires the latter. In short, 
science requires the efficient use of statements. For this, they must 
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have determinate possibilities of use. The capacity to be used de. 
terminately is just the sort of thing one thinks of as uniquely con. 
nected with a statement’s being significant or meaningful. Hence 
statements should be individually, uniquely significant ‘‘in isola. 
tion,’’ e.g., in terms of what follows from them solely in virtue of 
logical principles. 

This non-holistie alternative, however, depends on assuming a 
distinction between analytic and synthetic, or at least between 
logical principles and others that are non-logical. Otherwise one 
ean not speak of the logical characteristics or réle of a statement, 
or of the synthetic consequences logically derivable from it. Yet 
Quine denies the distinction, whether between analytic and syn- 
thetic or between logical and physical principles. If he is right, 
then the ‘‘logical’’ réle of a statement tends to merge into the total 
set of its relations to all other statements in language and the sig- 
nificance of the statement tends to merge into that of the whole 
language system. We are apparently running into holism again. 
Hence it is necessary to consider the question of the analytic. 
synthetic distinction. 

What does Quine actually prove concerning the so-called ana- 
lytic-synthetic dogma? He gives grounds for supposing that it is 
either extremely difficult or else impossible to achieve a definition 
of ‘‘analytic’’ which would be completely universal, i.e., which 
would enable us to tell about any sentence of any language whether 
or not it was analytic. I do not see that he proves anything else. 
In the light of this, the ‘‘dogma’’ rejected would be the belief 
(invalidly held as a matter of faith, not knowledge) that there ex- 
ists some possible valid definition of ‘‘analytic’’ such that, given 
any sentence S in any language L, S is either definitely analytic 
or definitely non-analytic in L. 

Now I for one do not believe this dogma, nor do I know anyone 
who does believe it. Nor do I think one has to believe this dogma 
to be an empiricist. One may recognize that a given sentence of a 
given language may not be sufficiently definite or clear-cut so that 
it should be decidably analytic or not. Sentences are meaningful 
because, and in so far as, their users are committed to definite ways 
of handling them (e.g., making inferences from them, inferring 
them from other sentences, making decisions concerning their truth 
or falsehood). If such habits (or linguistic rules) are indefinite 
in the right way it may be impossible to ascertain whether certain 
sentences are or are not analytic. The distinction will break down. 
The sentences will, in that context, be describable neither as ana 
lytic nor as non-analytic. 

For instance, given a shade of color in the spectrum somewhere 
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between definite orange and definite red, the statement ‘‘ An object 
having that shade of color is either red or non-red’’ is indeterminate 
inthis way. We can not say it is analytic, nor can we say it is non- 
analytic. We do not know what to say because the statement is 
defective. The terms ‘‘red’’ and ‘‘non-red’’ are not sharp enough 
to put the given shade under the one or under the other. Or, put 
otherwise, our ‘‘semantical rules’’ for the two terms are defective 
in not allowing decisions to be made regarding the applicability 
of the terms in all circumstances. This is why color-scientists will 
substitute color-numbers, wave lengths, or other metrical terms for 
the ordinary color-terms. They wish to achieve greater definite- 
ness of meaning, more universal possibility of decision, i.e., they 
wish to get closer to a situation in which a statement such as ‘‘ This 
shade is either A or non-A’”’ becomes analytic. Ordinarily, the 
closer we get to such a situation, the more precise is our knowledge 
(recognizing that on certain occasions, for strategic purposes, we 
may wish to postpone becoming too definite). 

Quine, we must observe, does not after all prove that there are 
no such things as analytic statements and synthetic statements. 
Indeed he admits (as in the case of logical truths and of explicit 
definition of new notations) their possibility and existence. Thus 
it does not appear that he would deny that ‘‘(p-q)>p’’ gives rise, 
in many circumstances, to analytic statements when one substitutes 
given statements for the variables. We can, I believe, find a great 
many instances which Quine would hardly deny to be analytic. 

What then is he denying about such statements as these? I 
believe he is denying that we clearly and completely understand 
what we are saying when we declare them to be analytic; for he is 
denying that we have a universal criterion of analyticity, and that 
seems to be tantamount to saying that our idea, whatever it be, of 
analyticity is not clear, distinct, unvague. Thus when we think of 
analyticity as ‘‘truth by virtue of logical rules, without the neces- 
sity of appeal to factual considerations,’’ Quine is able to point out 
that we do not always know how to distinguish sharply between an 
appeal to logical rule and an appeal to fact. 

I think we may admit this claim of Quine’s to be correct, if we 
take it to be the claim that we do not have a clear, distinct, com- 
pletely unvague criterion whereby we can say of any given state- 
ment in any given linguistic context that its truth is a matter 
Wholly of linguistic or logical or analogous considerations or is 
a matter at least in part of factual considerations. On the other 
hand, I think we must reject the claim if it is taken to mean that 
there are no statements in any linguistic context about which a 
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clear, distinct, unvague decision concerning whether its truth ig 
linguistic or factual is possible. 

The case of ‘‘analytic’’ is analogous to that of ‘‘red.’’ The 
meaning of ‘‘red’’ is not completely determinate. It is a vague 
word. Hence there are instances in which we can not say whether 
or not it applies. But it is not absolutely vague. There are ip. 
stances which are definitely red and instances which are definitely 
non-red. So with ‘‘analytic’’—there are both kinds of cases. 

If there is any moral, it is that science ought—except when its 
strategy calls for other moves—so to arrange its language that 
situations of vagueness in this respect are progressively eliminated 

The result of this consideration of Quine’s view of the analytic. 
synthetic distinction is similar to that of our consideration of his 
argument against the statement theory of meaning (his holism), 
Namely, the analytic-synthetic distinction breaks down just to the 
degree to which the pragmatic function of precision and clearness 
in communication and prediction breaks down, and conversely. 
Precision of prediction, communication, description, inference, and 
the like depends upon the presence of a distinction between ana- 
lytic and synthetic, or between linguistic and non-linguistic sources 
of truth and confirmation. The laws of logic are not the laws of 
any and all languages or linguistic contexts. They are the laws 
of language used determinately and precisely. It is pragmatically 
necessary to make language more determinate in application and 
inference. But if we do this we make it more possible to attribute 
to particular sentences the properties of being analytic or synthetic. 
This is parallel to the process of making it more and more the 
case that the statement theory of significance is true of the language 
of science. 

And now let us consider Quine’s criticism of reductionism. 

I have maintained that his linguistic arguments against the 
statement theory of significance are not successful. As a conse 
quence, those arguments can not of themselves disprove reduction- 
ism. But Quine also appeals to Duhemian arguments against re- 
ductionism, and in this I believe he is right. It is clear that not 
every synthetic statement in empirical science is reducible to, or 
confirmable in isolation in terms of, observation statements. And 
if reductionism is the theory that every synthetic statement is so re- 
ducible, then reductionism is patently false, and if it is held as a 
matter of faith it turns into an unacceptable dogma. 

But the rejection of reductionism does not entail the acceptance 
of holism. The view that it does is plausible only if one begins 
by conceiving significance in terms of a ‘‘confirmation range’’ oF 
something similar. If, however, we do not conceive of significance 
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in that way, but think of it, as suggested earlier, in terms of logical 
role or synthetic consequences, then the fact that certain sentences 
do not have confirmation ranges would not show that they are non- 
significant as statements. Hence we would not be forced to look 
for significance only in larger groups of statements or ultimately 
in the whole of all accepted statements. Thus we need not adopt 
holism as a theory of significance simply because reductionism 
proves untenable. 

Do we not, however, abandon empiricism in uencatins to avoid 
a holistic conception of significance? For, it may be argued, in 
conceiving meaning in terms of logical rdéle, or synthetic conse- 
quences, or something analogous, we are not demanding that mean- 
ing be tied to experience, and so we are admitting meaning without 
experience. One might then construct any fanciful kind of system 
one wants, leaving it unconnected with experience, and claim that 
its non-analytic statements remain meaningful. Is this not a 
reductio ad absurdum of the statement theory of significance as 
we wish to retain it, and an argument in favor of surrendering it 
for Quine’s holism ? 

I think not. As I see it, the essential platform of empiricism is 
not the view that every synthetic statement must itself individually 
have its own significance in terms of experience. It contains, I 
should suppose, three rather vague planks: 


(a) Experience must be taken as seriously as possible as a 
control on what we say or believe. In this sense, the empiricist 
holds that what we are to accept as knowledge must pass the tests 
of prediction, experiment, observation, etc. If the empiricist dis- 
covers that such testing is not a matter of comparing individual 
statements with experience but involves the kind of systematic 
procedure indicated by Duhem, then he takes that into account in 
formulating his view that experience is to be taken seriously as 
control, that knowledge be tied to experience. 

But to this we must add (b) that the appeal to experience must 
be taken as the primary control, so that if some other consideration 
such as wish or profit or pleasure or the like should tempt us to 
change our body of knowledge in such a way as to conflict with 
experience, the claim of experience is to be prior, thus leading us 
to reject such a change. 

And further (¢) there are other elements of an empiricist at- 
titude in epistemology, following from or closely connected with 
the principle of the primacy of experience as control, e.g., prin- 
ciples of efficiency in prediction and communication, simplicity, 
economy. 
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In this way the empiricist requires the language of knowledge 
to be tied to experience, even though he may recognize that there 
is a kind of significance (logical réle) present in systems not thug 
tied to experience. Moreover it is tempting to believe that there 
are reasons (or perhaps motives) behind the empiricist’s adoption 
of this attitude, including: (a) the belief that experience is an 
interaction between the inquirer and what exists; hence the ip. 
sistence that experience be the primary control is a way of allowing 
what exists to decide the character of one’s belief as far as it is 
possible for it to do so; (b) the wish to avoid self-deception; for 
there are many powerful influences which lure people into believing 
what is pleasant or convenient or bearable to believe rather than 
what is true; control by experience is, in the empiricist’s opinion, 
the only reliable way to truth in matters of existence. 

But do the Duhemian arguments lead to any kind of holism! 
If we are not led to a holistic conception of significance, does it not 
still remain true that we must accept a holistic view of verification? 
We have seen that Quine gives no evidence for the view that every 
observation or experiment affects the whole of science. Once we 
eliminate the Myth of the Whole, or the Dogma of Whole-Sig. 
nificance, we are free to recognize just what is involved with what 
in any experiment or observation. This, I believe, would lead to 
a ‘‘group’’ or ‘‘island’’ theory of the relation between assertion 
and evidence. In many (perhaps all) cases we can not provide 
evidence for an assertion in isolation. We have to have bodies, 
islands, wholes of assertions together with rules of operation in 
order to interpret experiments or observations. The individual 
statements may each be significant, but it is only by combining 
a number of appropriate significant units that one gets to predic- 
tions at the level of fairly direct observation. This, I think, is 
what the Duhemian arguments suggest, but it is all they suggest. 

I have thus far considered the three topics connected with 
Quine’s holistic pragmatism, namely his holism, his attack on the 
analytic-synthetic distinction, and his arguments against reduction- 
ism. Before summarizing the results of the discussion, I wish to 
turn to the second major question, concerning the adequacy of his 
distinction between myth and literal truth. 

We may begin by asking whether Quine’s method of making 
this distinction is sufficient as a means of distinguishing invention 
from discovery in human knowledge. Now in an obvious way it 
suffers from a limitation, i.e., it handles only cases of choice of 
ontology, but does not serve in cases where ontology is not at issue 
as in the case of Einstein’s choice between Euclidean and non- 
Euclidean geometries. Many scientific choices are of the non- 
ontological sort. , 
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But does Quine’s method serve well within its restricted sphere? 
To this question I believe we must also answer, No. The reason 
is that the ‘‘epistemological’’ point of view which lies at the basis 
of his distinction does not appear to be relevant to the distinction 
as one would want to make it. 

What sort of reasons could one give for calling the physicalistic 
scheme amyth? (1) Quine tells us that the phenomenalistic scheme 
provides a “‘play-by-play reporting of immediate experience”’ 
whereas the physicalistic scheme is a ‘‘simplification’’ of immediate 
experience. But one would wish to know how the fact that some- 
thing is a simplification of immediate experience shows that it is a 
fiction or invention in the sense that nothing corresponds to it in 
reality? Quine does not say. (2) It might be argued that the 
entities of the phenomenalistic scheme are experienced immediately, 
whereas those of the physicalistic scheme are only imagined for a 
pragmatic purpose. But one would then wish to know how the 
fact that certain entities are imagined shows that they are fictitious, 
ie, only imaginary. Must imagination always be fanciful, never 
true? 

Why should Quine call the point of view ‘‘epistemological’’? 
Is it because the lower ontology contains the entities whose occur- 
rence or behavior tests the propositions asserted about the entities 
of the higher ontology? Hence we would seem to be more certain 
about the lower than about the higher entities. Such, at least, 
was the dogma of the crude sensationalistic empiricists and con- 
structivists. A temptation would then arise to identify a supposed 
difference in certitude with a difference between literal truth and 
myth. But difference in certitude is not relevant to the distinction 
between myth (what is invented but does not really exist) and 
literal truth (which tells us what really exists). Similar remarks 
would hold concerning the difference between the accessibility of the 
entities of immediate experience and the inaccessibility of non- 
observables. 

For what purpose are theoretical entities introduced? We are 
puzzled by the phenomena and wish to understand what is happen- 
ing. We suppose certain entities and their properties, together with 
their relations to each other, to our apparatus, to human means of 
observation, and we say ‘‘If such and such entities exist and behave 
a8 We suppose, then the phenomena will be thus and so.’’ At least 
we do this in the empirical sciences; the question of mathematical 
entities may perhaps be somewhat different. 

We next observe that the phenomena can never suffice to deter- 
mine uniquely the truth of our suppositions. There are always pos- 
sible alternatives. Hence we recognize that we may be supposing 
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something to exist that does not in fact exist. We recognize that 
when alternatives are open to us, the choice is not wholly determined 
by observation but in part by human decision. And we can never 
be sure that what we have decided corresponds to reality. 

When we think we have sufficient evidence to disconfirm a 
hypothesis, we treat the assumption of it as mythical. We say that 
a state of nature in which all men are morally good is a myth be. 
cause we believe the evidence is largely of the disconfirming va. 
riety ; and we call it a myth only when people insist on believing 
it nevertheless. 

In making the distinction between invention and discovery in 
science, however, we do not intend to be making a distinction be- 
tween fancy and fact, or falsehood and truth, but rather a distine- 
tion between elements in our science which are determined by ob- 
servation, experiment and the like, and elements which are de- 
termined by human choice. This latter distinction runs across the 
distinction between myth and literal reality ; it is made on different 
grounds and for different purposes. It is difficult to ascertain 
what scientific purpose the distinction made by Quine can serve. 

In summary: (1) Quine’s holism does not appear valid as a 
theory of cognitive significance. Rather, science requires growth 
in articulation of meaning so as to approach closely to what the 
statement theory of significance envisages as possible. (2) Simi- 
lar remarks must be made concerning the analytic-synthetic or 
language-fact distinction. Quine’s arguments do not remove the 
distinction, but only show its vagueness at certain junctures. They 
also suggest the need for making language such that the distinction 
becomes less vague to the extent that one desires precision and 
accuracy of statement and communication. Hence, so far as the 
invention-discovery distinction is one between the linguistically 
analytic and the factually synthetic, it remains an important dis- 
tinction. (3) The arguments against reductionism (so far as they 
are of the Duhemian variety rather than of the kind directed 
against the analytic-synthetic distinction) do not invalidate the 
invention-discovery distinction but rather point up the need for 
making it. We may accept Quine’s rejection of reductionism, but 
that does not lead us to holism. Rather it poses the problem of 
understanding the inner structure of theoretical science and its 
complex and subtle relations to experience. We must give up 
erude empiricism, but we are not therefore obliged to embrace an 
empiricist equivalent of the Idealistic Absolute. (4) In science the 
distinction between invention and discovery, or between a prion 
and a posteriori, concerns the manner in which scientific decisions 
are controlled. It has to do with the interplay of human choice 
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and observational control in the structure and functioning of hu- 
man knowledge. There are several factors involved in this process, 
including observation, assertion, logical principles, volitional choice, 
and it is sometimes (if not always in principle) possible to say 
whether and how these factors are at work. With regard to this 
topic Quine’s theory of myth seems not as helpful at second sight 
as it may at first. 


ALBERT HOFSTADTER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The Theory of Universals. R. I. Aaron. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1952. viii, 247 pp. $4.25. 


In a clear, straightforward style Mr. Aaron has written in- 
terestingly about our use of general words, about concepts, and 
about universals. He begins with a historical study of ‘‘certain 
theories which seemed worth thinking about.’’ He devotes a care- 
ful chapter each to Porphyry, Locke, Berkeley and Hume, and 
another chapter to the rationalists, Spinoza, Descartes and Leibniz, 
and to Kant. He then turns to the systematic presentation of his 
own view. This involves rejection of all four of the traditional 
theories of universals and development of a fresh view which, he 
believes, takes account of the truths inherent in the traditional 
doctrines and yet avoids their overstatements and falsities. 

He approaches the whole problem from a consideration of our 
use of general words, that is, all words other than proper names. 
Since all scientific knowledge and indeed all ordinary communica- 
tion rests on the use of such words, he takes our ability to use them 
correctly as a starting point and asks how this is possible. He finds 
that it is based in part on the fact of recurrences in our experiences. 
Certain qualities, e.g., determinate shades of color, recur time and 
again. In such cases it is identically the same color quality which 
recurs. There are thus, he affirms, common qualities in things, at 
least in experienced things. In other cases, he avers, we notice 
similarities even when we do not detect common qualities. He 
gives different shades of blue as an example here, holding that they 
are alike without this likeness resting on any observed identjty of 
qualities. There are recurrences of both these kinds, identities 
and resemblances, of relations as well as of qualities. These ob- 
served natural recurrences give us an empirical basis for classifica- 
tion and the correct use of general terms. There are likenesses also 
among things and events and these enable us further to classify 
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and order our experiences and to use additional general words cor. 
rectly. 

These initial recurrences Aaron calls one type of universals, 
Further these basic identities and similarities enable us to formu. 
late and use certain principles of grouping or classification and 
these principles constitute a second type of universals. They pro. 
vide standards, criteria in mind, whereby we can recognize a mem- 
ber of a group. Many of the principles which guide us in this 
way have been acquired almost unconsciously. Often they are 
little more than the habits of mind of which Hume speaks. These 
principles which result from habit tend to be vague and imprecise 
and operate below the level of clear thinking. ‘‘Experience of 
houses, tables, and men has given us principles of classification 
before we become conscious of these principles’’ (p. 237). Even 
many of our basic categorial notions, such as substance, cause, 
space, time, and so on, must be grouped among these primitive prin- 
ciples which are the product not of purposive and conscious fabrica- 
tion, but of unconscious, largely habitual, mental processes. 

Beyond these primitive principles there are, of course, higher 
levels of relatively clear thinking, such as the scientific and logical, 
where we consciously formulate sharp principles of classification. 
Some of these are imaginative constructs ; many, especially at more 
advanced levels of work, are primarily, if not entirely, verbal. 
Universals, in this verbal sense, are not things which can be ob- 
served. They are neither recurrences in nature, nor imagined 
concepts, but acquired correct verbal usages. ‘‘We have learnt 
how to use words in such a way that we need not go outside them 
to find the principles that guide our classificatory thinking. For 
instance, I may use the word ‘chiliagon’ successfully as a general 
word, not because I have in mind an image of a chiliagon, for any 
such image is impossible, and not because I have an intellectual 
concept of chiliagon, but because I know that a chiliagon is a 
thousand sided, rectilinear figure and use the word accordingly” 
(p. 239). Though many universals, in the sense of principles of 
grouping, may thus be exhibited as ways of using words, this should 
not lead us, Aaron warns, to jump to the nominalistic view that 
universals of this kind are nothing but words. To suppose this 
‘“would be to ignore the natural recurrences upon which the whole 
system of classification and the use of general words finally rests” 
(p. 241). 

Aaron concludes that the theory of universals ‘‘most likely to 
be helpful when we seek to explain human thinking is one for which 
universals are, first, recurrences and, secondly, principles of group- 
ing’’ (p. 241). Much of the trouble with the traditional views, 
he says, is due to answering the problem of universals exclusively 
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in one of these ways to the neglect of the other. He discusses in 
turn each of what he regards as the classical theories and evaluates 
it in the light of his own view. 

He is hardest on the Platonic Theory of Ideas or Forms. He 
describes this view as follows: ‘‘Our use of general words... is 
possible because, first, Forms exist eternally in the world of Being 
and have their shadowy manifestations in the world of Becoming 
and because, secondly, we know these Forms innately so that we 
do not cognize but recognize the manifestations’ (p. 141). He 
then concentrates his attack on the theory of innate ideas and has 
little difficulty in disposing of the extreme realist theory of uni- 
versals as interpreted in this fashion. He concludes, ‘‘It is almost 
fantastic to suggest that we can use the general word ‘red’ sig- 
nificantly only when we know innately the eternal existence, the 
Form Red’’ (p. 149). 

Aristotelian realists are right, Aaron agrees, in holding that 
there are common qualities and relations in nature. But they go 
too far, he holds, in maintaining that all universals are discovered 
identities, and that classification requires such identities as the 
characteristics which determine classes. He urges that we know 
how to classify animals as human or not, without having discov- 
ered any quality common and peculiar to all humans or any set of 
such qualities. We often note resemblances, as in the case of 
humans and blues, without discovering identical qualities. 

He criticizes conceptualism primarily for denying common qual- 
ities and relations in things. But he also holds that conceptualists 
are wrong even about concepts in holding that all of them are de- 
rived by the imaginative putting together of material derived from 
sensory or introspective experience. Such ideas comprise at most 
one limited subclass of concepts. Most are formed in other ways, 
through unconscious habit or conscious verbal manipulation. 

Nominalism, too, he says, though correct in many of its criticisms 
of conceptualism and realism, goes astray by denying all common 
qualities. Although some recent logical developments obviate the 
need for some abstract entities, they but emphasize the need of 
others. Thus the elimination of classes in favor of class properties 
leaves the latter as universals. Again, although an extensional 
logic will function for many purposes, Aaron agrees that all at- 
tempts thus far to make extension suffice for all logical purposes 
have met with serious difficulties. And, in any case, he urges, we 
do find identical qualities and relations in experience, and hence 
any denial of them, conceptualistic or nominalistic, must be mis- 
taken. 

On the whole Aaron’s book seems more valuable as a psychologi- 
cal study of how we come to be able to use general words correctly 
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than as a contribution to the various philosophical puzzles about 
universals. His historical chapters are especially selected with an 
eye to the development of his own view, and are admittedly far 
from comprehensive. His rejection of Ante Rem theories because 
our abstract ideas are as a matter of fact acquired empirically, re. 
flects his psychological interest in the origin of our concepts. But 
it does little justice to the quasi-Platonic view, which, without de- 
nying his genetic account, affirms that the relations among selected 
connotative meanings, however they come to be thought of, are 
eternal and independent of both instantiation and conception. 

A few brief pages on connotation and denotation, though at 
first glance promising, end with a confession that he does not under. 
stand clearly the critical terms involved, and wishes for more thor. 
ough studies of their meanings and interrelations. He makes no 
mention of the careful work of Lewis and Carnap on this topic, 
but instead raises various minor difficulties which they have re- 
solved. 

Again, his otherwise interesting suggestion that there exist 
similarities which are not due to partial identities, is vitiated be- 
cause he rests it almost exclusively on the not infrequent psycho- 
logical lack of clear consciousness of underlying identities. But 
he then seems to explain our use of the same general word in such 
cases in terms of habitual responses, which presumably involve 
identities at least of response patterns. 

Finally, his dichotomy of universals into either recurrences or 
principles of classification, through focusing on the psychology of 
grouping activities and neglecting the logic of classification, fails 
to mention what would otherwise be an obvious suggestion for 
eliminating his unresolved bifurcation. Though some of our prin- 
ciples of classification arise unconsciously, they are justified if at 
all only when they rest on common characteristics. 
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The Philosophy of J. 8. Mill. R. P. ANscHutz. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1953. 184 pp. $3.00. 


It is surprising that amid the spate of books and articles deal- 
ing with the earlier empiricists so little has appeared during recent 
decades on the philosophy of John Stuart Mill. It can hardly be 
that we are still in a mood of reactive aversion to the Great Vic- 
torians, and surely Mill is as interesting and important a subject 
for historical exegesis as Locke or Hume. Yet even Bentham has 
received more attention. Hence, it is good, now such a book has 
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appeared, that it is an incisive and cogent analysis of Mill’s 
thought. 

Mr. Anschutz succeeds in the difficult task of presenting ‘an 
interpretation that is at once a thoroughgoing criticism of Mill’s 
theories and at the same time is historical in tone. In part he 
does this by quoting only from Mill and his contemporaries, but 
chiefly because he follows the rather unconventional procedure of 
putting Mill’s ideas in their context by starting with an exposition 
of his moral and political philosophy. In this way he is able to 
show far more easily not only the genesis and motivation of Mill’s 
leading ideas but also the sources of the confusions and incon- 
sistencies in his basic theories. 

These confusions and inconsistencies stem partly, of course, 
from Mill’s intellectual inheritance. He is still struggling with 
the problem that confronted Locke: How can one account for the 
world of Newtonian science in terms of the immediate deliverances 
of experience? The other source is the consequence of his reactions 
to the conflicting social currents of the day. In attempting to 
give a constructive defense of his utilitarian views at once against 
the ‘‘empiricists,’? Whigs such as Mackintosh and Macaulay, and 
the ‘‘intuitionists,’’ Tories like Coleridge and Carlyle, Mill tries to 
carry out Hume’s program, the application of the experimental 
method to moral and political problems. In doing this Mill must, 
of course, reverse Locke’s question and now ask: How can one 
account for human expertence in terms of the world of Newtonian 
science? Unfortunately, Mill never clearly saw that he was in- 
volved in a perfect circle, and when he did sense his predicament, 
he treated the circle as though it were a vicious one that should be 
broken by a series of violent sorties in opposite directions. 

Now Mill’s real position, Mr. Anschutz believes (and I agree), 
was naturalism. For Mill, however, naturalism meant the New- 
tonian world, and that world was throughout a mechanistically 
determined one. Hence, he could not accept the apparent conse- 
quences of his own naturalism. ‘‘At bottom,’’ says Mr. Anschutz, 
“it is always a question with Mill of reconciling a naturalistic view 
of man with the assumptions that we habitually make about our- 
selves and about other men when we are not investigating them 
scientifically.’ That the attempts at ‘‘reconciliation’’ were futile, 
that common sense and science simply wouldn’t jibe, was not Mill’s 
fault. His contemporaries could do no better. The inconsistencies 
in him and them reflect a basic incompatibility in the categories of 
the age. 

With consummate patience Mr. Anschutz unravels this tangled 
skein. He shows in detail how Mill’s empiricism generates one 
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kind of logical theory while his acknowledgment of the actual 
methods of experimental inquiry points toward another. Henee, 
there are two quite incompatible logics in Mill’s book: one concerned 
with the problems of knowledge, the other with the actual processes 

of inquiry. One is the logic of ideas (empiricism), the other of 
things (experimentalism). Throughout he accordingly oscillates 
between a nominalistic and a realistic interpretation of logic. Thus 

his theory of reasoning and of the syllogism is nominalistic, while | 
in his conception of natural laws and of the inductive process he ig 
(usually) a realist. As a realist he believes in a form of causality 

which commits him to determinism, but as a nominalist he must | 
adhere to a doctrine of the relativity of knowledge which would 

make any such metaphysical commitment meaningless. The crux 

of these difficulties is to be found in Mill’s doctrine of mathematics, : 
Here, in what I think is his most interesting and original chapter, 

Mr. Anschutz describes the three-cornered debate in which Mill 
engaged with Whewell, Dugald Stuart, and Herschel. Mr. An. 3 
schutz summarizes this extraordinary intellectual exercise as fol- 

lows: ‘‘In the first round of the debate, Mill combines with Whewell 

to oppose Stewart’s hypothetical or formalist theory ; in the second, , 
he asserts the experiential theory in opposition to Whewell; in the 
third, he endeavours to meet a difficulty in the experiential theory 
by combining it with the hypothetical theory; in the fourth, he 
abandons them both for a realist theory.”’ 

By this mode of analysis the difficulties John Mill was never 
able to resolve are adequately exposed and abundantly illustrated. 
Yet the end effect of this treatment is that whatever surface plausi- 
bility Mill’s writings might have completely disappears. One won- 
ders why he, too, is not, like so many of his contemporaries, like 
Sir William Hamilton, ‘‘of merely historical interest.’’ Cer- 
tainly, I felt that Mill is here exhibited as achieving only the type 
of ‘‘synthesis’’ which holds together a bundle of contradictions in 
unstable equilibrium. If this is all, then Mill’s philosophy is a 
dead end. It falls to pieces when the parochial conflicts that 
generated it have died away. Certainly Mill is more important 
than that. Why, for instance, did William James dedicate Prag- 
matism to him as ‘‘one whom my fancy likes to picture as our leader 
were he alive today’’? The problem of interpreting any phi- 
losopher is one of striking a just balance between explaining his 
significance to his own time and his relevance to the future. Mr. 
Anschutz does the former very well; he fails to show how ers 
could have influenced his successors. 
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